13o          EDUCATION WITH A TRADITION
If our little schoolgirl falters, if her words come haltingly
or her speech becomes indistinct, her neighbour will take
up the tale, and she will sit down desolfa at having lost at
one blow her much coveted good marks, an opportunity
of airing her knowledge, and a chance of using her powets
of expression. These are, indeed, painfully held in check
by the rigid silence customary in French schools, though
they are trained, in appropriate times, with such careful
attention.1
The study of the mother-tongue is enriched with all
the experience inherited from ages of linguistic study.
Grammar is taught more or less concentrically, and is
accompanied by constant practice in composition and
letter-writing. As a background to literary studies the
younger children are to be told stories from mythology
and to learn by heart much poetry of Boileau, Racine, and
La Fontaine. A closer reading of such letters as those of
Madame de Sevigne is to be a more definite introduction
to literature.
Once this is begun we see the girls' curriculum ap-
proaching nearer to that of the boys, and we find ourselves
once more under the mantle of Rollin. The first class is
to be given " notions preliminaires du gout," that is, to
consider the laws and basis of literary taste and to study
in French classics what the test of time has passed as
excellent and worth preserving. These writings are taken
under four headings: epistolary, historical, poetic, and
oratorical. "Writings belonging to the first of these head-
ings make the best approach to literature for girls who
have been taught how to write a good letter. The second
heading comprises narratives, whether true or fictitious.
Poetry is now taken from an artistic and philosophical
1 Compare -with Part \ Chap. IV, what is said of the^gkls at the Abbaye-aur-Bois.